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FOREIGN HEROES IN WASHINGTON PARKS. 

By MARGARET BRENT DOWNING. 

(Read before the Society, January 20, 1920.) 

ON MARCH 11, 1901, Mr. Samuel H. Kauffmann, one 
of the founders of the Evening Star, and for many 
years an outstanding figure in the development of the Capital 
City, read before this Society a paper entitled "The Man on 
Horseback," a valuable and most entertaining study of the 
equestrian statuary of Washington. For, even in Mr. 
Kauffmann' s day, the parks were becoming peopled with 
the more or less illustrious dead, astride a steed, sitting, 
standing, reclining, and he found it imperative to devote 
his efforts to one class of statuary rather than to the total 
number. At the present writing, there are forty-five statues 
on the public domain of the Federal City and ten on 
privately owned property. Eleven of this total are eques- 
trian. If, as Colonel Clarence S. Ridley, superintendent 
of public grounds and buildings predicts, the figure of Grant 
will soon be placed between the massive groups of bronze 
in the Botanical Gardens, there will be twelve equestrian 
statues to be admired in Washington before the present 
year is ended. This number is one of the largest which 
any city boasts in this country or in the world. Of the 
forty-five existing statues, eleven have been erected to honor 
men who were of foreign parentage and birth. Of these 
eleven, Pulaski alone is a man on horseback. It shall be 
my pleasant task tonight to resume the study of statuary 
in Washington only so far as it relates to these foreign 
heroes, with an especial attention devoted to the memorable 
group to be found in Lafayette Square. 
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Now the word hero is of elastic proportions and may be 
adjusted to fit any mental concept. For many, the imposing 
figure of Martin Luther, which stands so conspicuously at 
the intersection of Vermont Avenue, M and Fourteenth 
Streets, typifies a hero. This statue, though located on 
ground which is the property of the adjoining Lutheran 
Church, is as familiar a landmark as the figures on the 
public domain. Some may accord heroic qualities to the 
benevolent Dr. Samuel Christian Hahnemann, founder of 
the Homeopathic School of Medicine, whose presentation 
may be found on that bench, so reminiscent of Alma 
Tadema pictures, just below Scott Circle at Sixteenth 
Street. There can be no doubt in any mind that Christopher 
Columbus fits gracefully into this class, and certainly as a 
foreign hero, he holds priority. Daguerre, the eminent 
Frenchman, is entitled to all the honor received from the 
American Society of Photographers. His statue may be 
admired in the Smithsonian grounds. But, civilize man 
as you will, compel him to join Leagues of Nations, to up- 
hold societies which have peace and progress as an end, yet 
you cannot extinguish the burning love which consumes his 
heart for the human fighting machine. A hero means the 
warrior whether he makes war on land or sea, so that the 
eleven aliens dwindle to seven heroes as we saunter through 
the Washington parks. There was an eighth statue, over- 
looking the noble river on which the American Capital has 
been erected, but the cynical smile of this foreigner is now 
obscured in a cobwebby corner of the War College basement. 

Those who are familiar with the beginnings of the 
Federal City will recall that its founder, President George 
Washington, wrote the name "Lafayette" on the original 
map of L'Enfant, to designate the park which was to grace 
the square directly in front of the executive mansion. In 
the admirable paper of Mr. Kauffmann already cited, he 
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records the early efforts of the Congress to place an eques- 
trian statue of the leader of the Continental Army in his 
name city, when such had been selected and built. This bill 
was introduced in the early part of 1783 and finally passed 
both Houses on August 17, and provided that "the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, ordered this 
statue in bronze to be erected within the year 1783 in honor 
of George Washington, the illustrious Commander-in-Chief 
of the armies of the United States of America during the 
war which vindicated and secured their liberty, sovereignty 
and independence. ,, 

It was manifestly impossible to execute this law, for 
the reason that the permanent seat of government was in 
1783 still the subject of acrimonious controversy, and as 
an established city the existence of Washington dates from 
1800, when President John Adams removed with all the 
federal offices and officials from Philadelphia. But it seems 
a well-attested fact that in the minds of the people this 
ancient law of the legislative branch was to see fruition 
in the centre of Lafayette Square, in the space now so 
spectacularly dominated with the uprearing steed of Andrew 
Jackson. So Old Hickory is surrounded by the heroes of 
foreign birth who gave such noble assistance in the war of 
the Independence, men whom he probably never knew in 
life and with whom most assuredly he was never associated 
in war. It is an impressive instance of this disregard for 
correct historic perspective which is criticized as a grave 
national defect. Few are optimistic enough to hope that 
this anomaly will ever receive official attention. 

Jackson could be better placed on some of the lofty 
eminences in the greater Washington which stretches to- 
ward Rock Creek Park. Washington, the First Patriot, 
in the circle bearing his name, could be removed to the 
historic site intended for him by that Congress which 
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accepted his sword when the war was won. But 
those in control of the destiny of the Capital City are pre- 
eminently disciples of the philosophy of things as they are, 
as, witness the prolonged attempts of the Dupont family to 
replace the Admiral with a more artistic memorial to their 
hero and the protracted efforts of the American architects 
to remove the Lincoln column from the entrance of the 
remodeled Court House. 

In the chronological order, the first statue erected in 
Lafayette Square, subsequent to the central equestrian figure 
was that of the Marquis de Lafayette. By act of Congress 
of March 3, 1885, $50,000 were appropriated to defray the 
expense of purchasing statue and pedestal. In pursuing 
this course, the legislative body cannot be accused of undue 
haste. Many cities, particularly those in the former French 
possessions, New Orleans, St. Louis and Detroit, had 
honored the spotless young knight who became in the noble 
words of Daniel Webster, "the instrument through which 
the electric spark of liberty passed from the new world to 
the old." There is small reason to doubt that the congres- 
sional action grew out of the renaissance of gratitude which 
followed the dual celebration by the United States and 
France of the centenary at Yorktown. And there is abun- 
dant proof that Congress intended this statue and the group 
arranged on the pedestal, as a final token of its indebtedness 
to the French allies, since the figures below Lafayette in- 
clude Count de Rochambeau and General Duportail, and 
Admirals d'Estaing and De Grasse. No ceremonies 
attended the unveiling of the Lafayette memorial on April 
5, 1891. The statue made in France by the eminent sculp- 
tors, Falguierre and Mercie, was placed in position in the 
southeast corner of the park and exposed to public view 
when all was in readiness. 

But an entirely different procedure marked the unveiling 
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of the monument on the opposite corner overlooking the 
busy scenes on Pennsylvania Avenue, that to the commander- 
in-chief of the French army of the alliance, Jean Baptiste 
Donatien de Vimeur, Comte de Rochambeau. In this 
event, which occurred on May 24, 1902, ceremonial in the 
national capital reached its apotheosis. President Roose- 
velt, in zealously espousing the cause of honoring Washing- 
ton's associate at Yorktown, at least as much as the young 
Marquis de Lafayette, had attacked Congress so vigorously 
that within a phenomenally brief time funds have been ap- 
propriated to purchase from Ferdinand Hamar a duplicate of 
the statue which adorns the public square of the quaint city 
of Vendome, near which Rochambeau had been born. Per- 
haps in apology for the lack of dignity attending the erec- 
tion of the other memorial, Congress proposed to make this 
occasion one of tremendous historic importance. Repre- 
sentatives of the Rochambeau and Lafayette families and of 
other distinguished Frenchmen in the army of Louis XVI 
were invited and a war ship was despatched for them and 
for the special envoys sent by the French Republic. Among 
these were the chiefs of the army and navy, General 
Brougere and Admiral Fournier. President Roosevelt and 
General Horace Porter, that exalted friend of heroes, made 
addresses of convincing eloquence. M. Cambon, the French 
ambassador, spoke in behalf of his country, and the strains 
of the Star Spangled Banner and of La Marseillaise floated 
harmoniously over the old parade ground where the vic- 
torious armies of the American Republic have been reviewed 
since the first decade of the nineteenth century. 

Though Lafayette in bronze balanced his superior officer, 
the Marshal de Rochambeau, one from 1891, the other in 
1902, neither of these chivalrous French warriors take the 
precedence in the chronological order in offering assistance 
to the Continental Army. That honor belongs to the peer- 
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less champion of freedom, the noble Pole, Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko. Lafayette, with the devoted Baron John de 
Kalb, arrived in the colonies in the summer of 1777. 
Rochambeau landed with his army at Newport in July, 
1780. Baron von Steuben came upon the almost perishing 
soldiers of Washington in the autumn of 1777 in the wake 
of Lafayette and De Kalb. But the ink was barely dry on 
the charter of American liberty, signed July 8, 1776, before 
the great hearted friend of liberty, Kosciuszko, who had 
watched the struggle with ardent anxiety, had offered his 
fortune and his sword to the Continental Congress. His 
commission as an officer of engineers bears date of October 
18, 1776, and he is thus the senior of those illustrious aliens 
whose timely aid contributed so potently in bringing about 
the final defeat of the British Army. 

Of the four statues which surround Jackson in 
Washington's most ornate park, only that of Kosciuszko 
was a gift to the nation, the others in all cases and includ- 
ing other foreign heroes not in this park, except that of 
Frederick the Great, have been purchased by Congress. The 
splendid Polish officer, who had reached the rank of 
Brigadier-General and who was made a Major-General by 
brevet, when he received the thanks of the Continental 
Congress, was honored by his own compatriots, members 
of Polish-American societies and Polish-American citizens 
generally. The statue which stands on the northeast end, 
opposite what was the site of the Arlington Hotel, now 
covered by the monstrous many- windowed tower of the 
War Risk Insurance building, was accepted by Congress in 
April, 1904, and was finally completed and unveiled with 
elaborate ceremonial on May 11, 1910. The sculptor was 
Antoni Popiel. 

Coming to the last memorial in this group, is Baron von 
Steuben, erected on December 7, 1910, a day as bleak and 
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depressing as the one on which Frederick's drill-master con- 
fronted the army at Valley Forge. Much history has been 
written since that day, and many of the names associated 
with the erection and unveiling of the von Steuben statue 
are not among the most admired in contemporaneous his- 
tory. We find Count Johann von Bernstorff, suave and 
dapper, acting as grand master of ceremonies, the German- 
American Alliance in charge of all arrangements, and the 
"Watch on the Rhine" pealing out against the national 
anthem. But the debt owing to the Prussian officer cannot 
be affected by the record which later Prussians have written 
into history since 1914. The statue was the work of a 
German- American who had achieved considerable fame be- 
fore this supreme effort, Albert Jacfers, a native of 
Elberfeldt, Germany. 

It would require a bolder spirit than I possess to enter 
into a discussion of the artistic merits of this group of 
statuary, or even to attempt a resume of the reasons which 
led the American Congress to take up the belated theme of 
honoring these heroes in the Capital of the nation which 
they had helped to establish. And not only those in 
Lafayette Square, but the other warriors in other parts of the 
city, Pulaski, John Barry, the Irishman, and John Paul 
Jones, the Scot. West Point had, as early as 1829, honored 
Pulaski, that fearless leader of horsemen whose predatory 
excursions into enemy country so fired the enthusiasm of 
the cadets, that he became a sort of patron saint for the 
future cavalry leader. Kosciuszko and von Steuben had 
received the homage of the nation in various ways, names 
of townships, counties, school buildings, historic societies 
for more than a century before their statues rose in 
Washington City. A cult of John Barry existed a full 
half century in Philadelphia prior to the appearance of his 
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statue in Franklin Square. These heroes are all clear-cut 
figures in the annals of our nation. 

But apart from their grand historic proportions, each of 
these foreigners presents a fascinating study. Taking the 
four in the park where Jackson careens, the two Frenchmen, 
Lafayette and Rochambeau, the Prussian von Steuben, the 
Pole, Kosciuszko, we find the first two leaving happy homes 
and beloved families to smite the oppressor. Both, when 
their task is ended, return to these loved ones and carry the 
message of liberty and equality to the king-ridden land 
whence they had come. We find Rochambeau in the States- 
General scorning to recognize the old political divisions of 
the Bourbons, the nobles, the clergy, the third estate, seeing 
only the privileged and the unprivileged, casting his prestige 
and influence with the down-trodden peasant. We find him 
when chaos reigns in France, when the awful tribunal is 
established and heads are falling beneath the knife with a 
shuddering persistency, trying to rally his bewildered army, 
even offering his sword to those dread Powers, with words 
which are immortal and which should be the watch-cry of 
every true patriot — "France, whoever rules her, my best, 
my all." 

We see Lafayette becoming the champion of liberty, civil 
and religious, and presently the author of a French Bill 
of Rights founded on the charter he had studied during 
his American career and which formulate principles which 
are the foundation stone of every constitutional govern- 
ment in Europe. We see in him as in Rochambeau a man 
of mellow virtues, who achieved much in the world of 
affairs and yet to whom that sustaining bit of philosophy 
made an irresistible appeal, "The end of all ambition is to 
be happy in your home." 

Now in the other two, we find that unhappy affairs of the 
heart often turn out heroes of equally unblemished sheen. 
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Even the serious biographers of Kosciuszko lift a tiny por- 
tion of the veil in which he enshrouded his early years and 
show him pouring out the ardour of his brave young spirit 
on a lady who looked coldly on his suit. We see him re- 
placing that devotion with a passionate love of right and 
justice and becoming the peerless knight of freedom. He 
won even the admiration of his foes, as, see the care with 
which the Romanoff tyrant Paul obtained his release from 
the fortress where he had been confined since the futile 
revolution led by Poniatowski. Such a stainless knight 
was Kosciuszko that he refused to join Napoleon in his 
invasion of Poland because of his parole of honor to Paul, 
the Emperor, dead these many years. Another Romanoff 
emperor, Alexander, ordered the remains of the noble 
patriot removed from Switzerland to the royal burial vaults 
in the Cathedral of Cracow. He had gathered from every 
famous battleground of Poland sufficient earth to rear a 
mound one hundred and fifty feet high to this champion of 
liberty. 

As a man, the Prussian, Baron von Steuben, stood cold 
and aloof as he looks upon his pedestal on the northeast 
side of the park. He lived and died alone. In a humble 
log house erected on land granted him by Congress, near 
the present city of Utica, New York, the grim messenger 
found him a few days after his sixty-fourth birthday, 
November 28, 1794. He was buried by his neighbors in 
the splendid isolation of the primeval forest. His biog- 
raphers note that he never married, that he suffered dis- 
appointment in his early life, and that he carried with him 
always the medalion of a lovely woman, that he had often 
been seen to press the portrait to his lips and heard to mur- 
mur that "she possessed a matchless soul." It was before 
the mad era of historical investigation and the farmers of 
Oneida County reverently placed the portrait and a few 
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faded letters found with it, in the coffin of the hero. And 
so the very name of one who exerted such a dominating 
influence on the life of a man who was destined to train and 
drill the farmer soldiers of the triumphant army, is to re- 
main unknown. From Washington to the latest historian 
of the colonial epoch, von Steuben has been firmly placed 
in the gratitude of the nation. We may not subscribe en- 
tirely to the claims of German- Americans, that von Steuben 
was the "father of the American Army," any more than 
with the enthusiastic champions of Barry, who call him the 
father of the American navy; yet it would be difficult to 
see the triumph at Yorktown without the presence of von 
Steuben at Valley Forge and during the terrible months 
when blood stains on the snow proclaimed the passing of 
the colonial troops on their retreat beyond the Delaware. 

Along Pennsylvania Avenue, where it detours in front 
of the Treasury, we find just below Fourteenth Street, the 
splendid equestrian statue of Count Casimir Pulaski, the 
only foreign figure astride and one of the two heroes, the 
other being De Kalb, who laid down his life for the cause 
he had espoused. The statue was ordered by Congress by 
Act of February 27, 1903, and was unveiled on the same 
day and with a similar program as that which attended the 
ceremonies of Koscuiszko in Lafayette Square. The sculptor 
was also a Pole, Kazimiez Chodzinski. According to many, 
he has achieved the most notable equestrian success yet re- 
corded in this city. There is a grandeur and dignity about 
both rider and steed and a wealth of picturesque detail 
which sets it apart from the rather commonplace figures 
which are mounted in the Washington parks. The Ger- 
mans were desirous of having von Steuben a man on horse- 
back. But they were forced to choose whether they pre- 
ferred him in the group where he is now, or elsewhere 
astride. 
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But it would be manifestly impossible to conceive Pulaski 
other than mounted, since all his most memorable achieve- 
ments are inseparable with charges of cavalry. Pulaski 
landed in Boston a few weeks after Lafayette, who arrived 
in the South. Within a month he had served gallantly in 
the battle of the Brandywine and had secured promotion as 
a Brigadier in charge of cavalry, and from this time his 
name is written gloriously among the contributory causes 
of colonial victory. After Brandywine he was worthily 
engaged in the battle of Germantown and in the Jersey 
campaigns. Resigning his commission he organized a 
Polish legion, at the head of which was carried the banner 
which Longfellow has sung in the stirring lyric "The Hymn 
of the Moravian Nuns." Pulaski fell mortally wounded by 
a shell while commanding the American and French army 
of defense at Savannah. He was hurried on board the 
Wasp to be taken north for better medical treatment. But 
he died soon after the vessel put to sea and was buried with 
military honors in the deep waters which wash the tiny 
island of St. Helena off the South Carolina coast at Charles- 
ton. The Polish cavalry officer in bronze was erected in 
Savannah many years ago and his name is honored in 
every civic way. It is of peculiar interest that in the first 
diplomatic mission which the recreated state of Poland has 
sent to the Western republic, one of its members bears the 
name Pulaski and is of the same distinguished line. 

In the two heroes of the brine, John Paul Jones and 
John Barry, there have been honored men who, though of 
foreign parentage, were at the time of the revolutionary 
war, citizens of this country. As a consequence they cast 
their lot with the patriots who had appealed their cause to 
the God of battles. They are thus distinct from the men 
who came from Europe to offer assistance and having ren- 
dered it, returned to their own land. Von Steuben alone 
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threw his lot with the people he had helped to make free. 
De Kalb and Pulaski fell on the field of honor, so that 
Rochambeau, Lafayette and Kosciuszko were the only ones 
who felt that their mission was accomplished after the 
victory at Yorktown. But under happier conditions there 
is no doubt that both Pulaski and De Kalb, who were men 
fighting for an ideal, would have returned to their native 
land. John Paul Jones was a Scot and his life-story is as 
thrilling as any tale of Cooper's and bristles with pirates, 
bandits, redemptionists and flights from oppressors. Bare- 
foot and ragged he was taken into the home of that 
splendid Southerner, Wiley Jones, and adopted as a son. 
In gratitude, the man born Paul adopted and vowed to 
make the name of Jones famous, that his entire debt might 
thus be repaid. The long search of General Horace Porter 
for the remains of the intrepid naval commander is fresh in 
all minds. The mausoleum was erected as it should have 
been, at Annapolis, and about the same time, the sturdy 
figure of the hero was erected in Potomac Park, the date 
being April 17, 1912. Splendid ceremonial marked the 
occasion, many patriotic societies gathered for the event 
and also to celebrate the battle of Lexington, the anniver- 
sary of which falls on the 19th. The sculptor is Charles 
H. Mihans, who also made the Hahnemann figure. 

The statue of Commodore Barry was erected in the 
central edge of Franklin Square, where it faces Fourteenth 
Street, on May 16, 1914. Barry was a native of Ireland 
and had come to this country in his boyhood. He had 
already accepted a commission from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania to harass British shipping wherever possible when he 
obeyed the higher mandate from Congress. Irish Catholics 
of Philadelphia, conspicuous among whom was the revered 
historical writer Martin I. Griffin, carried the project of 
erecting this statue to fruition. John Boyle is the sculptor. 
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Though the tutelary deity of the warlike Hohenzollerns 
has been taken from the pedestal on which he was proudly 
placed November 19, 1904, he is nevertheless entitled to 
passing notice, among the foreign statues which adorn the 
Capital. This was a gift from the former Kaiser to the 
Government of the United States as a return courtesy for 
the many bestowed upon the Imperial brother, Henry of 
Prussia, during the memorable visit of 1903. Though the 
ceremonies fell far below the brilliancy which marked the 
unveiling of the Rochambeau memorial, and did not equal 
those six years later when the two Polish heroes were un- 
covered, yet as much pomp as President Roosevelt could 
command at the time marked the occasion. He made a fine 
address, and his close friend, Baron Speck von Sternberg, 
then the German ambassador, made another, and all eminent 
German-Americans were in attendance. Looking back on 
the occasion it is marvelous that so keen a political student 
as Roosevelt conceded so much to the friendship of Frederic 
the Great or II, as he is modestly called on the statue. 

The most biased German biographers of Frederic admit 
that his reluctance to see Hessians depart for America took 
root in his anxiety to get those same hirelings into his own 
army. Nevertheless, while it may not be sound philosophy, 
or even a just mode of appraisal, it is true that a man is 
judged by the results of his acts and not by his intentions 
in performing them. Frederic's action in refusing those 
last Hessians passage through Prussian soil aided Wash- 
ington in a critical epoch. No use to argue that eventually 
the cause of right would have prevailed. It would have 
prevailed if Lafayette had never come, if Rochambeau had 
not brought such gallant reinforcement. Yet this calm 
reliance on the abstract principle of an all-prevailing justice 
in the scheme of the beneficent Maker of Heaven and of 
earth, does not conflict with the concrete debt of gratitude 
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which is acknowledged to France, to Poland, and even to 
Prussia, not only for von Steuben, but for the cynical friend 
of Voltaire, Frederic of Hohenzollern. The removal of 
that statue because of lamentable events connected with the 
late war did not meet the approval of thoughtful people. 
It savors too much of that national hysteria which is per- 
petually working to keep this country in a role of medioc- 
rity. The President who placed Frederic II on the ex- 
alted eminence before the War College was as great a 
patriot as he was an historical student. To set aside his 
estimate is to acknowledge no reverence for past, present or 
future, and to place the solemn decrees of history on the 
shifting basis of a political campaign platform. 

The most superficial reference to Frederic suggests that 
pregnant theme of the mercenaries engaged by the enfeebled 
military authorities of Britain to suppress their "rebellious 
colonists" to quote Lord North, who hired them. There 
were 29,166 of these, and since more than 18,000 came 
from Hesse-Hanau, the name Hessians has been indis- 
criminately applied to them all. Of this number, 853 were 
killed, totally crippled, taken prisoner, or deserted their em- 
ployers to make peace with the military authorities of the 
colonies. From the burning words of Lord Camden we 
may learn that the better element in England opposed the 
enriching of the coffers of these avaricious German prince- 
lings. The hiring of soldiers was likened to the slaughter 
of cattle in shambles, and, as a dastardly attempt to sup- 
press constitutional liberty, was the reproach of all man- 
kind. The experiment cost the ministry of Lord North 
its existence and also the fabulous sum, for those times, of 
7,000,000 pounds sterling. As a military experiment it 
was most disastrous and was soon abandoned. When Lord 
Cornwallis surrendered his army, not a single mercenary 
was under arms, though as an old writer unkindly put it, 
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"there were some Tories, Hessians and blacks behind the 
earthworks who were surrendered with the soldiers." 

The Capital City moved slowly towards rewarding the 
illustrious heroes who helped to win the independence, and 
there are yet debts to be repaid. When the brave De Kalb 
fell, Congress voted him a statue. It remains to be placed 
among his colleagues. No bronze has been reared to the 
commander of the French fleet at Yorktown, Admiral de 
Grasse. No honor has ever been paid to Beaumarchais the 
man who sent Lafayette, von Steuben, De Kalb, and even- 
tually the French army under Rochambeau. Perhaps in 
time that debt also may be paid and we shall see the friend 
of Franklin, Beaumarchais, enthroned among the foreign 
heroes in Washington parks, the worthiest of them all. 



